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CHAPTER 2 .-f(b) 

MAZDAKISM 


Mazdakism was a gnostic religious movement with strong social impli¬ 
cations which flourished during the reign of Kavad (a.d. 488-531), 
caused revolutionary upheavals of a socialistic nature in Iran, but was 
brutally suppressed at the close of Kavad’s reign, mainly through the 
efforts and machinations of Kavad’s. son and successor, Khusrau I. A 
populist and egalitarian movement;-it preached in its acute form an 
equitable distribution of wealth and the breaking or lowering of the 
barriers which made for the concentration of property and women in 
the hands of the privileged classes. 

The rise of socialism and communism in Europe has spurred special 
interest in the history of the movement, and Mazdakism has received 
considerable attention in the past hundred years. The first major attempt 
at a systematic study of the sect was by T.. Noldeke, 1 who brought 
together the Greek, Syriac, Arabic and Persian sources, and set forth 
the essential facts of the history of the movement. His study has served 
as the basis for all subsequent elaborations; he emphasized the religious 
nature of the movement, and characterized Kavad as a strong-willed 
monarch and a capable politician, who leaned towards Mazdakism not 
so much as an act of faith but as an expedient in order to curb the power 
of the nobles and the clergy. 

E. G. Browne, in his discussion of the 8th and 9 th century Persian 
heresiarchs, 2 drew attention to the affinities between their doctrines 
and those of Mazdak, and O. G. von Wesendonk in 1919 elaborated 
on the survival of Mazdakite doctrines among a number of sects, 
mostly of an Isma‘Ili tendency, which sprang up after Abu Muslim’s 
murder, and drew parallels between some Mazdakite doctrines and 
those of the Druzcs of Lebanon. 8 He considered Mazdak a native of 
Susiana who had roots in both Iranian and Mesopotamian cultures, and 
whose pacifistic teachings were an attempt to purify the existing forms 
of Zoroastrianism. 

1 Nftldeke, Tabari , pp. 4JJ-67; idem, “ Oriental ischer Socialismus ”, Deutsche Rundschau 
xvtii (Berlin, 1879), pp. *84-91. % * Literary History J,pp. 172, 308ff. 

8 “Die Mazdaldtcn” and "Die Religion dcr Druzen”. 



A major contribution on the subject was published in 1925 by A. 
Christensen in the form of a monograph, Le regne du roi Kawadb et U 
communisme mazdakite, in which the author attempted a more thorough 
analysis of the sources, using also some which were not available to 
Noldeke, and refined some of the latter’s conclusions. He presented 
Mazdakism as originally an offshoot of the Manichaean religion and 
Kavad as a king of humanitarian impulses who was drawn to Mazdakism, 
not out of Machiavellian designs, but by a sincere desire for the welfare 
of the people. 1 

The next important contribution to the field was G. H. Sadighi’s 
Les mowements religieux traniens au II • et au III e siecle de Pbegire (Paris, 
1938); which closely examined the affiliation of the Khurramis with the 
Mazdakites, indirectly throwing new light on some aspects of Mazdakite 
religion. 

In her book on Iranian medieval cities, published in 195 6,* N. 
Pigulevskaja devoted a chapter to the Mazdakite movement in which 
she characterized it as primarily bom of peasant protest and linked 
Khusrau’s reforms and also the 549 uprising in Khuzistan under 
Anoshagzad with it. 

In 1957 O. Klima published his Ma^dak, a comprehensive study of 
the movement in the contexts of Sasanian history and Middle Eastern 
religions. He conceived Mazdakism as a social movement in religious 
garb, brought about by social and economic conditions in Sasanian 
Iran. He saw Mazdak as a militant social reformer, and Kavad, with 
Noldeke, as an able and energetic politician who tried to turn the 
movement to his own advantage. Klima followed his monograph 
twenty years later with another work, Beit rage gur Gescbichte des Magdak- 
ismus, in which he elaborated and amplified his earlier researches. Point¬ 
ing out the fact that Mazdak’s name does not actually appear in con¬ 
temporary sources for some three quarters of a century, and that only 
oblique references to his movement occur during this period, he con¬ 
cludes that the omission must be the consequence of a deliberate 
attempt on the part of Khusrau to suppress Mazdak’s name from all 
records, including the Khwaday-namag, which was being composed 
during his reign. This damnatio memoriae, however, was counteracted 
later, according to Klima, by Ibn al-Muqaffa* (d. 737), who introduced 

1 Pp. 107ft. 

a Goroda Irena v ratmtm sredievekor’e, Moscow-Lcningrad; French tr. Les piths de l’(tat 
iranitn aux tpoqxts partbe et sasjanidt , pp. 193-230. 


an account of Mazdak in his translation into Arabic of the Kbrvaddy- 
namag. This account served as the main source for later Perso-Arab 
historians. 1 Klima also goes to some length to prove the possibility 
that in the name of Mazdak two similar but separate names, one 
Iranian (Mazdak, Mizdak or Mu2dak, etc.) and one Semitic (e.g. Mazdcq 
from the base %dq\ have coalesced in an environment in western or 
southwestern Iran which included both Iranian and Semitic cultural 
elements. 8 

Few topics bearing on Sasanian Iran have been subjected to more 
extensive scrutiny than Mazdakism; 3 yet our knowledge of the 
Mazdakite religion remains sketchy because of the paucity of sources. 
Nothing at all survives from the-Mazdakite writings, as a result of 
severe persecution, and, with a very few exceptions, such information 
as we possess derives from hostile accounts. As will be seen, however, 
an exploration of the sources should throw more light on Mazdakite 
beliefs than has hitherto been acknowledged. 

THE SOURCES 

The sources on Mazdakite religion may be roughly divided into con¬ 
temporary and post-Sasanian. The first category consists of Syriac and 
Greek (Byzantine) works. 4 Showing scant interest in the religious con¬ 
cerns of Iran, these yield little on the teachings of Mazdak, and on such 
matters generally reflect the view of the Sasanian establishment; they 
are however invaluable for a reconstruction of the events of the reigns 
of Kavad and Khusrau. 

The second category comprises Arabic, Persian and Middle Persian 
sources. The last named, written during the 9th and 10th centuries, 
provide us, contrary to expectation, with very little information; a 
general expression of venom practically sums up their contents. * 

The Arabic and Persian histories which treat of Mazdakism arc in 
general those which record the traditional history of Iran,® and they 

1 BeitrSgt, pp. i6fF, 4jff, 33ff, 70, n. 22. a Ibid. pp. 8jff, 98ft. * For a listing of 

Soviet .publications on Mazdakism see Klima, Masytak, pp. 24j£F and Beitrage, pp. 147!?. 

* These are Pseudo-Joshua the Stylite, Chronicle , ed. and tr. W. Wright, (Cambridge, 
1882), paras ix, xx, xxi-xxiv; Procopius, Persian Warn, v-xi, IS. ix; Agathias, Histories , tr. 
J. D. Frcndo (Berlin-New York, 1975), 1v, chaps 27-30, pp. 130-4; Malalas of Antioch, 
Cbronograpbia, in J. P. Mignc (ed.), Patrologiae Germs Comp/etns, Scries Graeca xcvn (Paris, 
i860), cols 463, 633, 633; Theophanes, in Migne, op. tit. cvxn (Pam, 1863), coL 396. For 
other Syriac and Greek sources sec Klima, Magdak, p. 20, n. 24. 

8 See M. Shaki, “The social doctrine of Mazdak in the light ofMiddle Persian evidence”, 
ArOrXL VI (1978), pp. 289-306 for passages from the Dmkart which he showed to refer to 
Mazdak. 

• See pp. 339ft and 1280# in this volume for a survey and evaluation of these. 
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derive their information mainly from the Arabic translations of the 
Kbrvaddy-ndmag * 1 These works are concerned chiefly with the actual 
events of the reigns of Kav5d and Khusrau, among which figures the 
Mazdakite episode; of Mazdak’s teachings they contain little, except 
for an account of his social doctrine, presented in an unfavourable light. 
Far more important for the study of Mazdakite doctrine are some of the 
Islamic heresiographers, notably Shahristani (1076-1153),* whose 
source, Abu Tsa Harun al-Warraq (d. a . h . 247), a knowledgeable 
Manichaean or Zoroastrian scholar converted to Islam, seems to have 
had access to some genuine Mazdakite work. Ibn al-Nadlm 3 and 
Firdausi, who show a rather sober attitude towards the sect, also 
provide some useful information in this respect. 

There is yet another source on Mazdak of Middle Persian origin, the 
Ma^dak-ndmag. This was a fictionalized account of the Mazdak episode, 
meant for entertainment but sharing the outlook of Mazdak’s detractors. 
Translated by Ibn al-Muqafla 1 , the Ma^dak-namag appears to have 
enjoyed considerable popularity, and provided material for some of the 
Perso-Arab works. The fictional accounts in the lengthy exposition of 
the Siydsat-ndma 4 and a versified story published in the KJvdydt of 
Darab Hormazdyar 5 must have been taken from this work. Some ac¬ 
counts in Birflnl, 9 Ibn al-Balkhi, the ai-tawarikb, and Ibn al- 

Athlr also go back to it. Among the features taken from the Ma^dak- 
namag we may count (a) the story that Mazdak, by having a tunnel dug 
to a sacred fire and by hiding one of his followers there, makes it 
appear to Kavad that the fire talks to him, thus impressing the king with 
a miracle and luring him into his heresy; (b) the story of the rescue of 
Kavad by his wife/sister through her ruse and her promises to the jail 
warden; (c) the story of Mazdak’s asking Kavad for Khusrau’s mother 
to be surrendered to him and Khusrau’s intervention; (d) the dialogues 

1 Chief among these arc: Ya‘qtib! I, pp. 183—6; Tabari 1, pp. 883—96; n, p. 1588; m, 
p. 1163; Ibn Qutaiba, Ala'arif, cd. Wiistenfeld, p. 328; Dinawari, pp. 67-9; Ibn Batriq 1, 
pp. 190-2, 2o6ff; Ibn al-Faqlh, p. 247; Hamza, pp. 36, io6ff; MaqdisI n, pp. 2iff; in, pp. 
l67ff, IV, pp. 3off; Mas'udi, Tanbih, pp. ioi, 333—4, Muruj n, p. 196, m, 27 (ed. Pcllat, i, 
p, 303, n, 124); Ibn Miskawaih, ed. Cactani, 1, pp. 168, 171, 177; Biruni, Aibjr, p. 209; 
Fuck, pp. 79-80; Tha'alibl, pp. 396-604; Firdausi, pp. 4zff, Tarikb-i Qumm, pp. 86-8; 
Ibn al-Balkhi, pp. 23, 84-91; BaTaml, pp. 967-79, 977-9; Nibayal al-irab, pp. 226-7; 
Miijmal al-tawarikb , pp. 73, 93, 178-9, 353-4; Ibn IsfandiySr, pp. 212, 220; Khwarazmi, 
PP- lb" al-Athlr, Beirut ed. (based on Tombcrg) 1, 4135, 434ff; Abu’l-Fidi’, ed. 

Fleischer, p. 88; Mustaufl, Ntr^bat, p. 61. See the bibliography to Ch. 10(A) for details. 

* Pp. 109, 113-14, 132, 185, 188; cf. NaubakhtI, pp. 41-2. 

* Pp. 342-4, Tajaddud cd., pp. 403-8; trans. p. 817, 

* Nqpam al-Mulk, pp. 254-78. * n, pp. 214-30. 9 Fuck, pp. 79-80. 
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between Mazdak and Kavad on withholding goods from the needy; 
(e) the story of the birth of Khusrau from a girl whom Kavad marries 
in Khvizistan or Khurasan during his flight tb the Hephthalites, Kavad’s 
testing of Khusrau when he is grown up, and Khusrau’s proving to 
Kavad the evils of the Mazdakite aberration in the course of a dialogue; 
and (f) the massacre of the Mazdakites by planting them head down in 
earth to make the spectacle of a human garden. 1 

THE EARLY STAGE OF MAZDAKISM 

Although Mazdakism flared up under Kavad, its genesis belongs to an 
earlier period. Islamic sources mention a Zaradusht (Zardusht), son of 
Khurragan,* a mobad or chief mobad from Fasa in Fars, as the originator 
of the doctrine. 8 This is confirmed by Pseudo-Joshua (para, xx), a 
contemporary Syriac source (written about 507), who says Kavad “had 
re-established the abominable sect of the magi which is called that of 
the Zardushtakan ”; the'date of this Zardusht is not specified. Accord¬ 
ing to Malalas of Antioch (p. 465), another contemporary source, 
during the reign of Diocletian (245-313) a Manichaean by the name of 
Bundos appeared in Rome and professed new doctrines in opposition 
to the official Manichaeism; he then proceeded to Persia to propagate 
his doctrine, which the Persians call that of the Darist-denan. 4 In 
another passage (p. 633) Malalas states that Kavad was called Dorist- 
den. 5 This sobriquet is also recorded in Islamic sources, although in 
corrupt forms. 8 One arrives then at the conclusion that before the time 
of Mazdak a heterodox sect 7 was founded with which Kavad came to 
be identified. The fact that the Mazdakite movement had at least two 
stages in Sasanian times finds confirmation also in Ibn al-Nadim, who 
mentions a Mazdak the Older ( al-qadim ) and a Mazdak the Younger 
(al-akinr ): the earlier Mazdak, he says, was the founder of the early 
Khurramiyya or Mazdakites, a Zoroastrian faction; he directed his 
followers to enjoy the pleasures ,of life and satisfy their appetite in the 
highest degree with regard to eating and drinking in a spirit of equality 
and friendly intercourse; to avoid dominating one another; to share in 

1 Cf. Nbldeke, Tabari, p, 461, n. 2; Christensen, pp. 59*!, 66ff; Klima, Bsitrcigt, pp. j jff. 

* Presumably son of Khurrag, -an oeing a patronymic suffix. 

* Tabari J, p. 893; Ya‘qubl 1, p. 18^; cf. ibn Miskawaih 1, p. 177. 

1 Ton ektrisfbmon. See Christensen/pp. 96ff, for a discussion of this term. 

‘ Darasibenoa in the original for darts-. 

* Hamza, p. 56; Tha'Slibl, p. 60*; Mtgmal, p. 36. 

7 Zoroastrian rather than Manichaean. See bclo-w. 
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women and family; to aim at good deeds; to abstain from shedding 
blood and inflicting harm on others; and to practise hospitality without 
reservation. Mazdak the Younger, who belonged to this sect, was the 
one who appeared under Kavad and was killed together with his 
followers by Khusrau. 1 

Christensen (pp. 98E) took Bundos as a title of Zardusht and surmised 
that it represented Middle Persian bwyndk or a similar form, mean¬ 
ing “le v6n6rable”, 2 whereas Klima preferred not to identify the two. 3 
Malalas’ date of ca. 300 appears too early for Zardusht Khurragan, who 
seems closer to the time of Mazdak, judging by Islamic sources 4 as well 
as Pseudo-Joshua. Two conjectures may be considered. One is that 
the foundation of the sect coincided with the end of Zoroaster’s millen¬ 
nium, when a Saviour (sosyant) was expected. One may see a faint 
indication of this in Ni?am al-Mulk’s statement (p. 257) that Mazdak 
knew something of astrology and had seen that a man would rise up 
and would cancel all religions. Since the traditional date of Zoroaster 
was believed to have been 23 8 years before Alexander, 5 the millennium 
may have been expected by some to expire in the late 4th or early jth 
century, depending on how the length of Alexander’s life and the 
duration of the Seleucid rule were calculated. The second is to 
associate the heresy against which Adurbad Maraspandan is said to 
have undergone an ordeal of fire under Shapflr II with that of the 
Mazdakites. 6 For there is little doubt that the founder of Mazdakism, 
although introducing an esoteric doctrine close in many but not all 
respects to Manichaeism, presented his creed as the true interpretation 
of the Avesta and claimed to have reformed and purified the good 
religion of Zoroaster. This is what the great majority of our sources 
point out. 7 The statement of Mas‘udl in this respect carries special 
weight, since he tells us ( al-Tanbib , p. 353) that he had had discussions 
with the Mazdakites of his time, and had treated of the various aspects 

* P. 542. 

a In the Torikb-i Qumm, pp. 86-8, mention is made of a Bilinas (Apollonius of Tyana?), 
described as (>akim “sage”, who effects a number of magical operations by order of Kavid. 
One wonders if his name is not mixed up with that of Bundos. Cf. Ibn al-Nadim, p. 312, 
trans. p. 733. * Mazdak, pp. 1J7E 

4 H.g. Tabari i, p. 893. Nibajat, p. 226, makes him even a contemporary of Mazdak. 

4 Henning, Zoroaj/tr, pp. 3jff. Cf. S. Shahbazi, “The 'traditional date of Zoroaster* 
explained”, BSOAS xl (1977), pp. 26ff. 

1 Biruni (FGck, p. 76) places the appearance of an “anti-Zoroastrian” religion towards 
the end of ShipGr IPs reign. 

7 Tabari 1, p. 893; Ibn al-Nadim, p. 342; Mas'udi, Tanbib, p. iox; Bal'ami, p. 967; 
Qalqashandi, Subb al-a'sbd (Cairo, 1913-20) xm, p. 292; Firdausi, pp. 4jff; Mttjmai , p. 73; 
Ibn al-Athir, p. 314; Pseudo-Joshua, para. xx. Cf. Procopius i, xii, pp. 2-4, where Kavid is 
said to have urged the Iberians to follow “Zoroastrian” rites. 


of the Mazdakite religion and its sectarian divisions at length in two 
separate works; and he appears indeed to be well informed about 
Mazdakite traditions; he states that “Mazdak was the interpreter 
(aUmutd*awwit) of the Book of Zoroaster, the Avesta .. . and he is first 
among those who believed in interpretation (AaV#/) and in inner mean¬ 
ings ( batin ). A consideration of the term %andik (Arab. %indiq) leads to 
the same conclusion; the term is a pejorative one meaning literally 
“interpretationist”, and it is applied to the Manichacans and their 
likes, but more particularly to the followers of Mazdak who had com¬ 
posed a %and or “interpretation” of the Avesta. The fact that the 
Mazdakites came to be considered the Zindlqs par excellence can be seen 
from Blruni, who says that the Manichaeans were called Zindlqs only 
metaphorically (maja^an).* And indeed it is not difficult to find passages 
even in the extant Avesta which could serve as a point of departure for 
Mazdakite social doctrine. We read in the Vendidad rv. 44: “If fellow- 
believers ( hamo-daena\ brothers or friends, come to ask for money, wife, 
or wisdom ( xratu\ he who asks for money should be given money; he 
who asks for a wife should be given a wife to marry; he who asks for 
wisdom should be taught the holy word. ” 

There is also internal evidence for the above argument. In his 
description of Mazdakite theology ShahristanI says that there are four 
spiritual powers standing before the throne of the supreme deity, like 
the four high ranking dignitaries at the king’s court; two of these are 
the Mobadan Mobad and the chief Herbad. This could hardly have come 
from a Manichaean base. In fact Kavad could not have adopted a 
Manichaean heresy without breaking the fabric of Zoroastrian society, 
whereas he could justify his adherence to a “reformed Zoroastrianism” 
without destroying the basic structure of the Zoroastrian Church. Had 
Mazdakism been an offshoot of Manichaean religion, as Christensen 
concludes, 3 the fact would not have been missed in the fairly extensive 
Manichaean literatures, nor by Ibn al-Nadlm, who gives a detailed and 
accurate account of the Manichaeans and their schisms (pp. 326-38). . 

The reason why in some sources Mazdak has been seen as a Mani¬ 
chaean sectarian 4 is not far to seek. The Mazdakites must have been 
accused by their detractors in Iran of Manichaeism, the arch heresy of 

the time. Malalas, who calls Mazdakism a Manichaean heresy, simply 

• . 

1 Ttmbib , p. loi. 

* Ftlck, p. 79. See also ShahristanI, p. 185. Notwithstanding the fact that Kartir uses the 
term for the Manichaeans (KKZ, 1 . xo); see p. 907. 

3 Pp. 98ff; cf. Klima, Mazdak, pp. 183 fF, 296; Beiirap , pp. ajff, 3zff. 

* Malalas, Jot. tit.', Theophanes, lot. tit.\ AbuH-Faraj, Agbani (cd. Boulaq) vu, p, 63. 
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repeats what he had heard from his Persian informant, and Theophanes 
(d. 818) only follows him. The accusation must have been greatly 
facilitated by the fact that as a gnostic doctrine Mazdakism has un¬ 
mistakable affinities with Manichaeism, and although, like Zoroastrian¬ 
ism and unlike Manichaeism, it appears to have maintained an essentially 
positive outlook on life, its brand of dualism, its moral philosophy, 
and its pacifistic outlook bring it closer to Manichaeism than Mazdaism. 
Al-Warraq’s remark that Mazdakism is close to Manichaeism, 1 * 3 * based 
on his personal comparison of the two doctrines, by no means dis¬ 
proves that the Mazdakites originally claimed to be reformed Zoro- 
astrians. This is an important point to grasp in order to appreciate a 
tradition of dissimulation among the Mazdakite sects in Islamic times. 
Unfortunately we know very little of Zoroastrian sectaries; else we may 
have found that gnostic religions had not failed to produce like-minded 

factions within Zoroastrianism. 

% 

THE SECOND STAGE OF MAZDAKISM 

A second stage in the history of the sect is reached with Mazdak son of 
Bamdad. Of his personal life little is known. He is said by Tabari (i, 
p. 893) to have been a native of Madhariya, 8 and of a number of different 
localities by others. That he renewed the doctrine of Zardusht Khur- 
ragan and gave it a new impetus, to the extent that the sect came to be 
known by his name, is certain. The Islamic sources generally give a 
stereotyped account of Mazdak’s doctrine which ignores his theology 
and centres on his social and moral teaching. One of the fullest of such 
accounts is found in Tha‘alibi: “ Mazdak declared that God placed the 
means of subsistence ( ar%aq ) on earth so that people divide them among 
themselves equally, in a manner that no one of them could have more 
than his share; but people wronged one another and sought domina¬ 
tion over one another; the strong defeated the weak and took exclusive 
possession of livelihood and property. It is absolutely necessary that 
one take from the rich for giving to the poor, so that all become equal 
in wealth. Whoever possesses an excess of property, women or goods 
he has no more right to it than another.” 8 Tabari (1, p. 893) adds that 

1 Shahristam, p. 193. 

* The reading is doubtful, since the word lacks dots. For conjectures as to its location in 
Susiana or Iraq, and other possible birthplaces, see Klima, Mazdak, pp. t6off, 174, n. 14. 
Altheim’s reading of “MurgbSb” in Madhariya via Mid. Pets, transliteration (“Mazdak und 
Porphyries ”, pp. 368II) is hardly tenable. 

3 P. 600. Similar accounts are found in most other Islamic sources, e.g. Tabari 1, pp. 885ff; 

Ya'qubi i, p. 86; Ibn al-Balkhi, p. 84; Ni?am al-Mulk, p. 260. C£. Btmdabisbn, p. 213. 
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Mazdak believed that such deeds were “an act of piety that pleased God 
and was rewarded by Him with the best of rewards 

Firdausi provides some further detail on the moral philosophy of the 
sect: men arc turned from righteousness by five demons, envy, wrath, 
vengeance, need and greed; to prevail against these and to tread the 
path of the good religion, wealth and women must be made common. 1 
One is led to assume that in Mazdakite cosmology the demons of Dark¬ 
ness included the personification of some moral vices, as is the case in 
the religions of Zoroaster and Man!. They were to be held back and 
neutralized by removing competition over women and property. 

Our sources do not specify any rules or regulations that Mazdak 
may have prescribed for a just distribution of women and wealth; they 
mostly linger on the alleged community of women, the resulting 
promiscuity, and its confusing effect on the line of descent - a standard 
accusation against heretical sects. It takes little insight to realize that 
the implementation of such principles would have been impossible. 
What seems more plausible is that Mazdak preached a series of measures 
to strip the higher classes of their privileges 2 and to help the poor. 
Among such measures were most probably the breaking up of large 
estates, prohibition of hoarding, adjustment of landlords’ shares from 
crops, lowering of class distinctions, and instituting public foundations 
for the benefit of the needy. From the evidence of some communal 
villages in Islamic times we may conclude that Mazdak aimed, at least 
in rural areas, at communities where people would pool their resources 
and meet everyone’s legitimate needs from the public funds (see below, 
pp. iozjf). A report in Ibn al-Faq!h (p. 247) and Tarikh-iQumm (p. 89), 
both taken from al-Mutawakkili, a 9th-century author,* states that 
Mazdak had ordered the abolition of all fire temples except the three 
major ones, and as a result the fire in the village of Furdujan in Farahan 
joined the fire of Gushnasb in Azarbaijan, only to return after the fall of 
the Mazdakites. From this report one gathers that Mazdak also aimed 
at a simplification of the Zoroastrian Church organisation, with attend¬ 
ant restrictions on church property. 

Some of the Mazdakites’ programmes and the measures carried out 
at their instigation can be gathered from the counter-measures of 
Khusrau, who sought to remedy popular discontent and meet some of 

1 VIII, p. 46. 

* The insistence of the Letter of Tamar (pp. i2ff, 18ff; tr. M. Boyce, pp. 378, 43 ff) on the 
merits of preserving class distinctions must reflect a reaction against Mazdakite views. 

* See JamsJzSda, Kara nr-v, p. 9, n. 4 on this author. 
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the Mazdakite grievances. According to Tab 41 * ( J » PP* 897:8), con¬ 
fiscated the properties of the Mazdakite leaders and distributed them 
among the poor; he executed many of those who had seized other 
people’s properties and returned these to their owners; he ordered that 
those who had caused damage to other people’s property should pay 
for it, and be punished as well in proportion to their transgressions; he 
decreed that a child whose descent was disputed should be attached to 
the family with which it lived; if a man had taken a woman by force he 
should give her her marriage portion ( mahr ) to the satisfaction of her 
family, and then she should be given the choice of staying with him or 
marrying someone else, except when she had had a previous husband, 
in which case she should return to him; he directed that the children of 
noble families who had no one to take care of them should be put in his 
charge; then he married the girls to men of their own rank, paying for 
their dowries from public funds, and took wives for the youths from 
among the nobility. Even though such reports cannot always be taken 
literally, they give an idea of the problems that Khusrau faced following 
the Mazdakite ascendancy. 1 

- As to Mazdak’s teachings with regard to women, most probably he 
approved of their marrying outside their own class. He must have pro¬ 
hibited having more than one wife and called for the abolition of 
harems and the releasing of additional wives, so that they could be 
married to those who were without one. One may perhaps assume, 
although we have no evidence for it, that he relaxed the marriage laws 
with regard to their financial provisions. Again, he probably liberalized 
the rules of lcvirate ( lakari ) marriages and substitute {sturV) suc- 
cessorship 8 which called usually for the widow or sister or daughter 
of a man who had died without a male heir to enter into a marriage 
without full rights (i.e. sine manu mariti ) with an agnate of the deceased. 
Probably he had decreed that sons born of such marriages should 
be considered the legitimate sons and heirs of their natural parents 
rather than of the deceased man. To the orthodox Zoroastrians of 
course such modifications would mean disturbing the line of descent 
and destroying family and class distinctions. Khusrau must have 
restored many of the traditional customs, apparently with greater 
protection for women’s rights than before. 8 

1 Klima discusses in some detail the impact of the Mazdakites on Khusrau’s reform in 
pp. 278-85. Cf. Pigulevskaja, pp. 229^ 

* See pp. 649ff in this volume on these terms. 

* From the activities that our sources attribute to two Mazdakite women, the alleged wife 
of Mazdak, Khurrama, and the wife of vidln b. Shahrak, one gathers that their conditions 
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THE THIRD STAGE OF MAZDAKISM 

The third stage of the Mazdakite movement begins with the intro¬ 
duction of Islam in Iran. Khusrau’s violent persecution of the sect, 
which must have continued throughout his long reign, sent the 
Mazdakites underground, but obviously failed to uproot them. 1 The 
presence of the Mazdakites in practically all parts of Iran during 
the early centuries of Islam is well attested, and our sources provide a 
detailed list of the regions where they had strength. They appear to 
have been particularly numerous in the Jibal, Azarbaljan, around 
Isfahan and Ahvaz, as well as in Gurgan and Tabaristan, and in Khura¬ 
san and Sogdiana. 2 Nizam al-Mulk gives us to understand (p. 279) that 
at the time of Sunbad (755), and possibly in his own time, about half 
the people in the Jibal and Iraq were Rafidis (here: the extremist ShTis) 
and Mazdakites. Even if this should represent some exaggeration, still 
it attests the strength of the* Mazdakite presence in the region. With the 
crumbling of Sasknian power and the continual weakening of the Zoro- 
astrian Church the Mazdakites found new breathing space. Our sources 
are silent on the activities of the sect in the first hundred years after the 
fall of the Sasanian empire, but they frequently link the characteristic 
beliefs of the extremist ShTls {gbulat\ namely, belief in the incarnation 
(huliil) of the divinity in the prophets or imams, reincarnation ( ianasukh\ 
the occultation (gbaiba) and return {raj*a) of an imam, and recourse to 
the inner meanings (bdtin) of the scriptures, with those of the Mazda¬ 
kites. 8 

In this respect Shahristanl’s remark (p. 132) is revealing; after 
summing up the chief doctrinal points of the extremist ShTis, he says 
that these extremists are called by different names in different places: 
in Isfahan they are called Khurramiyya and Kiidakiyya , in Rayy Ma\da- 
kiyya and Sunbadiyya t in Azarbaljan Dhaquliyya , in some places Muhammira 
and in Transoxiana Mubayyida. 4 Obviously here Shahristani wants to 
imply that the extremist ShTis were not truly Muslim, but belonged to 
the Mazdakite heresy. It is a fact that in doctrinal matters there is no 
great divergence between the ghulat and the Mazdakites of the Islamic 

had improved among the Mazdakites. It is noteworthy that among the Dimes, the Alitc 
{'uqqHl) could be either men or women. See Wesendonk, “Druzcn”, p. 1*8, col. 1. 

1 According to Ibn Qutaiba, p. 3*8, Khusrau banished the Mazdakite leaders. 

a See Mas'Qdl, TanbU) , p. 353; Muruj in, p. 27; Ibn al-Nadlm, p. 342; NarshakhI, p. 91 ; 
Yaqut ii, p. 368; rv, p. 607. Cf. P. Schwarz, Iran im MiUtlaUtr vix (Leipzig, 1929), p. 858, 
on place names based on “Mazdak”. 

» See for instance Ash‘ari, p. 438; NaubakhtI, pp. 32, 41; Baghdadi, p. 154; Shahristani, 
pp. 109,113,132,185. 4 Cf. Nizam al-Mulk, p. JU. 
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times. The ghulat make their appearance when Shi‘ism, originally a 
legitimist political movement, turns into a religious, insurrectionist one 
with doctrinal content. 1 The earliest focus of Shi‘l extremist views 
appears to be Mukhtar and his ma&ali lieutenant and associate Abu 
‘Amra Kaisan, 2 who in 685 rose against the Umayyad Caliph and 
launched a da'wa (missionary propaganda) in the name of Muhammad 
b. Hanafiyya, whom he called Mahdi. A large number of mawalis, Persian 
in particular, responded to his da‘wa and took part in his military 
operations. Although Mukhtar was eventually subdued and killed, and 
his army was dispersed, the ideas espoused by him survived, and 
manifested themselves in a large number of regroupings among his 
followers. The resulting factions and subfactions 3 often differed over 
the fate of the imam or the identity of his successor, but they were 
united in adherence to the basic tenets which distinguished the ghulat, 
as well as in their generally subversive, anti-regime attitude. Our 
knowledge of the batkground of Mukhtar is defective, but there can 
be little doubt that there existed popular support for the ghulat’s 
doctrines in Iraq and western Iran. 

In view of the practical identity of the extremist Shi‘Is and Khurramls 
(Neo-Mazdakites) in doctrine on the one hand, and the explicit identi¬ 
fication of the two by our sources on the other, we are led to the con¬ 
clusion that it was the Mazdakites, now professing Islam, who primarily 
laid the groundwork for the factions known as extremist Shl'is and 
inspired their ideas. Through them the Mazdakites found once more a 
vehicle for the expression of their revolutionary ideas and esoteric 
beliefs. Our sources occasionally mention other origins for the ghulat, 
such as the Sabians or Babylonians, and modern scholars have differed 
in tracing their origin, some deriving them from Iranian sects, others 
tending towards the Sabians, the Harranians or certain Judeo-Christian 
sects. However, nowhere are the indications by our sources, the identity 
of beliefs, and the plausibility of the historical circumstances clearer and 
more convincing than in the case of the Mazdakites, even though other 
peoples and sectaries in the Middle East, affected by gnostic and mes¬ 
sianic beliefs prior to Islam, may have contributed to the formation of 
the ghulat. It may be recalled that Mazdakism, which had penetrated 

1 Cf. Lewis, pp. 2jff. * See Mad clung, “Kaysan”. 

* See under Sabfl’iyya, Kaisaniyya, Hishimiyya, Harithiyya, Rlvandiyya, Khattsibiyya, 
RirSmiyya, Abumuslimiyya and the splinter groups derived from them in major heresi- 
ographers, more particularly NaubakhtI, pp. 19ff; Ash'ari, pp. 5^ and i8ff; Baghdadi, 
pp. t8, 26ff; Malawi, pp. 26ff; Shahristani, pp. 108-32; Ibn al-Jauzi, pp. 94#. Iqbal provides 
useful bibliography for each sect, pp. 249ff. 
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into Hira under Kavad, had followers also among the Arabs, 1 and 
Kafa, a centre of religious heterodoxy and schisms, must have become a 
focus for their activity. It may be also noted that it was in the Kufa 
area that Hamdan Qarmat organized the first communistic Qarmati 
village colonies (see below). 

Toward the end of the Umayyad period the Mazdakites rallied around 
Abu Muslim and intensified their activities. His murder by the command 
of al-Mansur in 75 5, however, was a grievous blow to them, since they 
did not consider him only as a political and military leader, but also, 
as our sources make clear, as a religious figure, equivalent to an imam 
in Shl‘i terminology. The bitter frustration of Abu Muslim's followers 
prompted a series of ghulat-typc rcligio-political movements, which are 
generally marked as having a Mazdakite basis. Two among these may 
be mentioned here. One was headed by Sunbad, a dose assodate and 
general of Abu Muslim, who rose in rebellion in 75 5, claimed that the 
spirit of Abu Muslim had entered into him, was generally regarded as a 
Mazdakite, and was accused of prompting libertinism. 8 His revolt was 
centred in Nishapur, his birthplace, and Rayy, where he appears to 
have been stationed by Abvl Muslim. 

The other was launched by the famous al-Muqanna‘, “the Veiled 
Prophet of Khurasan”, who rose against the caliph al-Mahdi in 775 in 
Khurasan, carried his mission to Transoxiana, was supported by the 
Mazda’:ites of the region (the Mubayyi^a) including some Turks, and 
held out heroically for some eight years, until he was besieged and 
defeated in 782-3. He is said to have committed suicide by throwing 
himself into a fire to avoid captivity. As to his doctririe, Narshakhi, who 
has the most detailed account of him, says (pp. poff.) that he claimed 
that divinity had manifested itself in him, as it had manifested itself 
earlier in Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, Muhammad and Abii 
Muslim. Biruni is unequivocal about Muqanna°s affiliation with the 
Mazdakites: he says (p. 211), “He made obligatory for them (his 
followers) all the laws and institutions of Mazdak.” 3 

In the 2nd and early 3rd centuries of Islam the Mazdakites are 
referred to under a number of names, the most frequent being Mazda- 
kiyya, Khurramiyya or Khurramdiniyya, Muhammira (Red-Badged or 

1 Sec Ya'qub! 1, p. 298; Ibn Qutaiba, Ma'frif, p. 299; Maqdisi m, p. 167, iv, p. jj; 
N6ldekc, 7 abari y p. 170, n. 1; Christensen, p. 77. See also above, p. 600. 

8 0 ° Sunbad see in particular Tabari m pp. 119!!; Mas'udI, Mxruj vi, pp. i88ff; Ni?im 
al-Mulk, pp. *79ff; Sadighi, pp. ij2ff. * 

5 For other uprisings in the wake of Abu Muslim’s murder see Browne 1, pp. jo8ff; 
Sadighi, pp. niff; Zarrrnkub, pp. 459ff. 
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Red-Clothed), and Mubayyida or Sapid-jamagan (White-Clothed). 
Among other appellations are those which are based on the names of 
their leaders: Javidaniyya in the Jibal and Azarbaijan, Babakiyya in about 
the same regions, Maziyariyya in Gurgan and Tabaristan, Sunbadiyya 
in Khurasan, Abumuslimiyya chiefly in Khurasan, and Muqanna‘iyya 
in Transoxiana. 1 Qarmati, Zindiq and Batini arc also frequently used as 
synonyms for the Mazdakites. Our sources often use these terms in a 
rather imprecise manner and we are unable to gauge the local or 
factional differences which must have existed among the Mazdakites. 

The sect most particularly associated and identified with the Mazda¬ 
kites, and also the one that we know most about, is the Khurramiyya. 
It is important to realize the identity of these two religious movements, 
since on it depends the validity of our drawing on the latter’s doctrines 
in order to enhance our knowledge of Mazdakism. The fact that the 
Khurramis are the same as the Mazdakites emerges clearly from our 
sources, as Sadighi has'already cogently shown (pp. i87ff, 197)- Here I 
cite only a few of the relevant statements. Ibn al-Nadim uses the two 
names interchangeably and says (p. 342): "The Khurramis are two 
categories; the early Khurramis . . . had been originally Zoroastrian, 
then their doctrine was reformed. ... The founder of their doctrine 
was Mazdak. ... As to the Babakite Khurramis, their founder was 
Babak al-Khurraml. ” Baghdadi (pp. i6off) tells us the same thing 
concerning the Khurramis: "They form two branches, one existed 
before Islam as the Mazdakites, the second is the Khurramdinis who 
appeared under Islam.” Ibn Hazm (1, p. 34) confirms this: "The 
Mazdakites are the followers of Mazdak. . . . The Khurramis, the 
disciples of Babak, are a division of the Mazdakites.” Abu*l-Ma‘ali 
Muhammad, the author of Bajan al~adyan y (p. 22) implies the sameness of 
the Mazdakites and the Khurramis by relegating the origin of the 
Khurramis to pre-Islamic times. Mujmal al-tawarikh (p. 353) explicitly 
traces the origin of the Khurramdlns to Mazdak. Ibn al-Jauzi (p. 102) 
commenting on the term "Khurramiyya” states that "it was a surname 
of the Mazdakites . . . and they called them Khurramiyya because they 
have basically the same religion and do not differ from them except in 
some details.” 2 Thus we can entertain no doubts about the affiliation of 
the Sasanian Mazdakites and Islamic Khurramdins. 

* See Sadighi, pp. 107# for details and the sources; also sec Tab sir at al-'awamm, pp. iyBf. 

* On Khurramis and their affinity with the Ma2dakitcs and like-minded sects, see further 
Tabari n, p. 1588; Naubakhti, pp. 32f.; Mas‘udT, Tanbib, p. 333; BIrunI (FQck, p. 79); Ibn 
Isfandiyar, pp. 212, 220; Sam'ani, f. 196a; Narshakhi, p. 93; Shahristam, pp. i8j, 194; 
Isfara’ini in Flugel, "Babek”, pp. 53iff, 533, n.; Nizam al-Mulk, pp. 254#. 
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Several explanations have been offered by our sources for the term 
Khurram-din; one derives it from Khurrama, the name of the alleged 
wife of Mazdak, 1 and another connects it with a district called Khurram, 
near Ardabil; 2 both bear the marks of a popular etymology. The pre¬ 
ferred explanation is of course the one which derives it from the Persian 
word kburram “happy, cheerful”. It appears that the founder of 
Mazdakism had preached a religion of peace and happiness through 
disdaining material possessions, avoiding competition and dispute, 
giving freely of oneself, and enjoying the amenities of life in modera¬ 
tion. 3 As will be seen later, in Mazdakite theology one of the four 
spiritual forces which govern the world is Joy ( surur), represented in 
the mesocosm by Kdmishgar (the"Entertainment Master). Sadighi 
(p. 195) rightly compares khurram-din with veb-dsn “ Zoroastrian ” and 
dmst-dm , mentioned above. 4 

The Khurramites became particularly active under Babak, who as¬ 
sumed the leadership of the sect in northwestern, western and central 
Iran about 816 after the death of Javidan b. Shahrak, whose reincarna¬ 
tion Babak claimed to be. He rebelled against the ‘Abbasid caliph and 
held out for some twenty years, ruling over considerable parts of the 
Jibal, Azarbaijan, and the adjoining regions until 837, when he was 
defeated and executed. With the fall of Babak the hopes of the Mazda- 
kites of turning the tables against the ‘ Abbasids and effecting a revolu¬ 
tionary programme were dashed. They had worked assiduously for the 
overthrow of the Umayyads, but when they appeared to have succeeded 
they found the conservative ‘Abbasids a formidable barrier to the 
realization of their dreams. Their relentless persecution as Khurramis, 
Rafidis, Zindlqs and the like pushed them further underground and • 
encouraged their assimilation to Islamic sects. But their traces as 
Mazdakites or Khurramites can be seen up to the Mongol period 5 and 
beyond. Nizam al-Mulk mentions (p. 391) their sporadic uprisings up to 
the end of the 3rd century of Islam, and MaqdisI and Mas‘udi, both of 
the 10th century, had personal contacts with Khurramis. More striking, 
however, is a report by Mustaufi, according to which, while the people 
of Rudbar of Qazvin had been Batinis and now (i.e. at the time of the 
author, 14th cent.) were professing Islam, a community which is called 

1 Nizam al-Mulk, p. 279; Nbtjmal , p. 354. a Yaqut xi, p. 427. 

* Cf. Ibn al-Nadlm, p. 342, and Malawi, p. 91. 

4 Ibn al-Balkhi’s pejorative kJbavr-din “of base religion” (p. 23) appears to be a sarcastic 
reference either to one of the two surnames or yet another. 

6 See Spuler, Iran, p. 206, for the references, and idem. Die Mongoltn m Iran (Berlin, 1968), 
p. 241, n. 10. 
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the Maraghis arc alleged to be Mazdakites. 1 This is particularly interest¬ 
ing since the group still exists under this very name and occupies some 
seven villages in the area. It is a closed community whose members 
profess Shi‘ism, but do not intermarry with other Shi’is, do not take 
more than one wife, have secret rites which involve solemn vows upon 
initiation, avoid as much as possible eating non-Maraghi food, have 
strict rules concerning cleanliness and purifications, have excom¬ 
municated some former Maraghi villages whose inhabitants did not 
stand by their vows, support each other as a community, and have 
preserved a much more conservative dialect than their neighbours. 2 
However, after the 3rd century, it is mostly among the Batinis, 
Qarmatis and some other extremist Shi‘is that we must seek the relics 
of the Khurramis.* 


THE MAZDAKITE DOCTRINE 

Our sources, focusing on the Mazdakite social doctrine, are conspicu¬ 
ously reticent on Mazdakite theology. The sole exception is Shahristani 
(d. 1153); according to his short quotation from al-Warraq and other 
sources (pp. 193ff.) the Mazdakites believed in two primordial principles, 
Light and Darkness. Light is endowed with knowledge and feeling, 
and acts by design and free will, whereas Darkness is ignorant and 
blind, and acts at random and without direction. The admixture of the 
two is the result of pure accident, as will be their separation. 

The Mazdakites believed, Shahristani continues, in three elements, 
Water, Fire and Earth. From the mingling two beings arose, the Man¬ 
ager of Good (Mudabbtr al-kbair) and the Manager of Evil. The Supreme 
Being 4 is seated on his throne ( hurst ) in the world above, as the king of 
kings ( kbusrau ) is seated in the world below; four Powers (qtwd) stand 
before him: Discernment [tamyijfty Understanding (Jabm), Preservation 
G%) 5 and Joy {surur\ as there are four persons before the king 
of kings, namely, the Mobadan Mobad, 6 the Chief Herbad, 7 the 
Commander of the Army (; ifbabbad ), and the Entertainment Master 

1 Nu^baJ, p. 61. 

1 On Maraghi communities sec E. Yarshater, Najhriyya-yi Iran-Mndsi i (1967), pp. 169ft. 

* C£. Spuler, Iran, p. 204. 

* The text has ma'budubu “his object of worship” that is, Mazdak’s. 

‘ Not “memory” as Christensen translates (p. 81), which would not correspond to its 
counterpart on earth; also, its opposite rrijyan is to be understood as “neglect” rather than 
“forgetfulness”; see below. 

' To be understood as the Chief Judge; see BiriJni, p, 209; Khwirazml, p. 57; Nibaya/, 
p. 227. 1 To be understood as the chief religious doctor. 
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(ramishgar). 1 The four powers direct the world with the help of seven 
viziers 8 who act within a circle of twelve spiritual forces. 8 When the 
four powers and the seven and twelve come together (ijtama'af) in a 
human being, he becomes godly ( rabbani ) and no longer subject to 
religious duties ( irtafa'a 'anbtt al-taklif). The Supreme Being reigns by 
the power of the letters, of which the total sum constitutes the Supreme 
Name ( al-ism al-a\am). Men who come to understand something of 
these letters 4 have found the key to the Great Secret (al-sirr al-akbar). 
Those who are deprived will remain in blindness, ignorance, neglect 
and dullness. 5 . ■ 

From Shahristani’s use of kbabf (to hit, stumble, act vehemently or 
without direction) for the manner in which Darkness acts, one may 
conclude that the encounter of Light and Darkness was the result of 
the latter’s blind stumbling. But Shahristani’s report that their separa¬ 
tion also depends on hazard is somewhat baffling. Not only does such a 
doctrine contradict the belief in the intelligence and the free will of 
Light, but it does not leave room for working out a course of salvation, 
which alone could have been the purpose of Mazdakite teaching. 
Further it contradicts a statement by Maqdisi (n, pp. 20-1) about the 
Khurramis’ belief that the stars and the moon attract men’s souls and 
pass them on to higher stages, a belief which is akin to that of the 
Manichaeans and points to a conscious design of redemption. What is 
meant by al-Warraq must refer therefore not to men’s souls, but to 
that part of Light which is darkened beyond the hope of active redemp¬ 
tion. 

Shahristani’s precious account, concise as it is, puts in relief the 
character and basic tenets of Mazdakite theology. These may be sum¬ 
marized as belief (1) in a fundamental dualism, not far from that of 
Zoroastrianism or Manichaeism; (2) in three elements, compared to 
Zoroastrian four and Manichaean five; (3) in the remoteness of the 
supreme deity, as evinced by the postulation of the two demiurgical 
“managers”; (4) in a spiritual macrocosm, reflected in the mesocosm of 
our world, and mirrored in the microcosm of man; (5) in the symbolic 

1 According to Jafcu?, al-Tiij, p. 28, Bahrain V elevated the entertainers at the court to 
the highest rank; cf. ibid., p. 159. 

2 These have all Persian names, e.g. salSr, piikdr , etc.; see Christensen, p. 81; Klima, 
Ma^dak, pp. 188ff, for a discussion of them. 

8 Khwabanda, dabanda , stananda, etc. Shahristani lists however thirteen; see Klima, lot. (it.-, 
Altheim’s emendation of some of these terms (pp. 362-3) is somewhat arbitrary. 

4 Presumably those who arc initiated in the Mazdakite mysteries. 

* Notice that these are the opposite in meaning of the four Powers. 
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power of letters, words, and numbers as keys to the redemptive 
knowledge; and (6) in irrelevance of religious obligations and therefore 
the outward meaning of religious prescriptions, once a revelatory 
knowledge of the essence or the “secret” of religion is gained. Such 
beliefs, which are typical of a gnostic religion, bring Mazdakism un¬ 
mistakably within the orbit of the syncretistic faiths which developed 
in the early Christian centuries with an admixture of Iranian, Syro- 
Babylonian and Hellenic thought. 

Shahristani’s account, however, leaves many gaps in our knowledge; 
he tells us almost nothing about Mazdakite eschatology, or the creations 
of the evil principle, or the nature and function of prophethood. 
Fortunately we are in a position to amplify the data provided by him 
from other accounts. 

The major fount for our purpose is information about the Mazdakites 
in Islamic times. The survival of the sect after the Sasanian period has 
already been discussed. It has also been shown that the Khurramis 
were a continuation of the Mazdakites and were known to be such to the 
best of our sources. Now the great majority of these sources confine 
their remarks about Khurraml teachings to hostile expressions against 
their alleged relaxation of religious obligations, their anti-Islamic way of 
life and their sexual promiscuity. However, two of them, Naubakhti 
(d. between 912 and 922) and Maqdisi (writing in 966), give us a wel¬ 
come insight into Khurraml beliefs and practices. The latter's account 
is particularly important since he informs us that he had had personal 
contacts with Khurramis in western Iran, and he indeed displays a sober, 
unbiased tone in his report. “The Khurramis,” he writes (rv, pp. 30-1), 
“are divided in sects and divisions; they are, however, all united in 
believing in the doctrine of return {raj 1 a ); they believe in the change of 
names and bodies; they profess that the prophets, despite the difference 
of their laws and their religions, do not constitute but a single spirit, 
and that revelation is never discontinued; 1 they maintain that every 
man of religion, so long as he entertain hope of reward and fear of 
punishment, is on the right path {musib) and cannot be insulted or con¬ 
sidered a transgressor so long as he does not attempt to endanger their 
community and destroy their religion; they avoid carefully the shedding 
of blood, except when they raise the banner of revolt; they revere Abu 
Muslim and curse Abu Ja'far for his having him killed; they have many 
prayers for Mahdi b. Firuz, the son of Fatima, Abu Muslim's daughter; 

1 Cf. Biruni (Flick, p. 80)," The Mazdakites say that the world is never without a prophet. ” 
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they have imams, to whom they refer for decisions (ahkarri) y and prophets 
who go in circles (yadururi) among them, and whom they call apostles 
( firisbtagdn ); they seek the greatest sacramental effect from wine and 
drinks; the basis of their doctrine is belief in light and darkness; those 
whom we met from among the Khurramis in their regions-in 
Masabadhan and Mihrajan-qadhaq - were extremely concerned with 
cleanliness and purification, and with approaching people with kindness 
and beneficence; we found some among them who believed in free sex, 
provided that women agreed to it, and also in the freedom of enjoying 
all pleasures and of satisfying one’s inclinations so long as this does not 
entail any harm to others.” 

Maqdisi touches on Khurrami beliefs in two other passages: one 
occurs in the course of his discussion of dualism, where he observes 
(i, p. 143) “The Khurramis arc one of the categories of the Mazdaeans 
(al-majus) .. . who cover themselves under the guise of Islam. They 
believe that the principle of'the universe is Light, of which a part has 
been effaced and has turned into Darkness.” The other (n, pp. 2of.) 
concerns the release of the particles of Light and has a decidedly 
Manichaean ring to it: “I have read in the book of the Khurramis that 
the stars are spheres and holes ( tbuqab)\ that they attract the souls of the 
creatures and deliver them to the moon, which begins to wax; when it 
grows full it sends these souls to that which is above it and vomits; 
then it starts receiving the souls which are sent to it until it waxes full 
again.” 

Before commenting on Maqdisi’s report it will be helpful first to 
consider the information furnished by Naubakhti and a few other 
sources. In discussing the factions which derived from the sect of 
Kaisaniyya, Naubakhti writes as follows on the Khurramdlniyya 
(pp. 32-3): 1 “... it was with them that extremist beliefs (ghnlim>) 
began; they even maintained that the imams were God, were prophets, 
apostles and angels; it was they who talked about shadowy existences 
(axilla) and discoursed on transmigration of souls; they believed in 
cyclic periods (dattr) in this world, they negated the resurrection, the 
raising of the dead and the accounting; they were of the opinion that 
there was no world but this world, and that resurrection consisted of 
the exit of the soul from the body and its entering in a different body - 

1 The author begins this section by saying "From them (Kaisaniyya and their likes) 
derived the sects of the Khurramdlniyya, ** which is an error, since the Kh. had their origin 
in pre-Islamic times. It also contradicts his statement that extremist beliefs began with the 
Khurramiyya. 
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a good one if it had been good and a bad one if it had been evil - and 
that the souls are either happy or tormented in these bodies, and these 
bodies are (what is meant by) heaven and hell....” The rest of Nau- 
bakhti’s statement consists of an elaboration of the Khurramis' belief 
in metempsychosis and of quotations of Quranic verses that the 
Khurramis interpreted in such a way as to support their doctrine of 
metempsychosis. 

Another passage in Naubakhti on the extremist ShTIs (pp. 41-2) is 
also of interest; ‘‘These are the sects of extremist views,” he states, 
“who have disguised themselves as Shi'is, whereas they have their 
origin in the Khurramdlnis, Mazdakis, Zindiqs and Dahris. ...” Then 
commenting on the Abumuslimiyya sect, the followers of Abu Muslim, 
he continues: “They believed in his imamate and claimed that he was 
living and would never die; they believed in the cancellation of religious 
prescriptions and the abandonment of all religious obligations, and 
defined the faith as- only the knowledge of their imam; therefore they 
were called Khurramdlnis, and to their origin refers the Khurrami 
sect. ” 

We may add here also Shahristani's statement on the subject (p. 185): 
“The Khurramdlnis believe in two principles and tend toward believ¬ 
ing in metempsychosis and incarnation. ” From another passage in the 
same author (p. 113) we infer that the Khurramis denied the day of 
judgement and believed in the realization of reward and punishment in 
this world. 

A few passages in our sources provide some information on Khurrami 
rituals. Nizam al-Mulk states that when the Khurramis have a meeting 
they begin by lamenting the death of Abu Muslim, and they constantly 
curse his killer and call blessings on Mahdl b. Firuz the son of Fatima, 
Abu Muslim's daughter. Several authors have mentioned orgiastic 
celebrations among the Khurramis, 1 but there is no evidence to support 
such accusations. On the contrary the following description of a ritual 
of ba?a and marriage which we find in Ibn al-Nadim (p. 344) proves 
the validity of marriage rites among them. In brief, when Javidan the 
leader of the Khurramis passed away, his wife, who according to this 
account was in love with Babak, arranged for his introduction to 
Javidan's soldiers (jatsb) as the latter's rightful successor, and then 
entered into marriage with him. “ She called for a cow, ” says Ibn al- 
Nadim, “and ordered that it be slaughtered and flayed, and its skin 

1 E.g. Baghdadi, p. 161; Isfara’ini, lot. tit. 
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spread out; then she placed on the skin a bowl filled with wine and 
into it she broke bread, which she placed round about the bowl. She 
called them (the soldiers) one by one, and told each one to tread on the 
skin with his foot, and take a piece of bread, plunge it into the wine, 
and eat it, saying ‘I believe in you, O spirit of Babak, as 1 believed in the 
spirit of Javidan’; each was then to take the hand of Babak, do obeisance 
and kiss it. This they did until such time as food was made ready for 
her. Then she brought food and wine to them, seated Babak on her bed, 
and sat beside him publicly before them. When they had drunk three 
draughts each, she took a sprig of basil and offered it to Babak, and 
this was their marriage. Then they (the soldiers) came forth and did 
obeisance to the two, acknowledging -their marriage. * n This report, 
which sounds quite authentic, contains many points of interest and 
reveals the un-Islamic, Iranian nature of Khurrami rituals, as well as 
their simplicity. 2 

As can be readily seen, the accounts of the Khurramls throw im¬ 
portant light on Mazdakite doctrine and fill many gaps that Shahristani 
had left. Naturally we must allow for the changes and adjustments that 
the lapse of several centuries, continued persecution, the absence of a 
central authority, and above all the spread of Islam and the Mazdakite 
simulation of the Muslim faith, had brought about. Yet what emerges 
is a fairly consistent body of doctrine and practice, giving Mazdakism a 
much clearer outline than has been generally assumed. 

By combining and comparing the accounts of N(aubakhtl), I(bn al- 
Nadlm), M(aqdisi) and Sh(ahristani) we may formulate the Khurrami or 
Neo-Mazdakite doctrine as follows: 

Cosmology: (i) belief in the two primordial principles of Light and 
Darkness (M. and Sh.); (2) darkness as an effaced form of Light (M.). 

Theology: (1) denial of God as active Providence (Sh.); (2) the essential 
unity of all prophetic, apostolic and angelic epiphanies (N., M. and Sh.); 
(3) occultation or return of divine leaders (M.); (4) continuity of revela¬ 
tion (I. and M.); (5) recognition of the imam as the essence of religion 
(implying antinomianism) (N.); (6) esoteric meaning of the scriptures 
(N.); (7) Abu Muslim as an incarnation of the divine spirit (M. and N.) 
and as an immortal (N.). 

Eschatology: (1) denial of the resurrection and final judgement (N., M. 

1 With some modifications from Browne’s translation (p. 3*7). 

* Widengren has seen a trace of Mithraic rites in the inclusion of a cow-slaughter in the 
ceremony, as well as in some other aspects of the ritual. See his “ Bibaklyah and the Mithraic 
Mysteries”, in Mysteria Mi/brae, e*d. Ugo Bianchi (Leiden, 1979), pp. 667-95. 
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and Sh.); (2) reincarnation as the true meaning of resurrection (N., M. 
and Sh.). 

Ethics: (1) prohibition of the shedding of blood except during insur¬ 
rection (I. and M.); (2) tolerance of individual religious views within a 
broad framework of faith (M.); (3) beneficence and good will towards 
others (I. and M.); (4) enjoyment of pleasures (I. and M.) without 
causing harm to others (M.). 

Ritual: (1) importance of purification and cleanliness (M.); (2) use of 
wine (I. and M.) and bread (I.) in the ceremonies of marriage, allegiance, 
etc.; (3) opening meetings with the calling of blessings on the spiritual 
leaders; (4) prayers. 

Several observations may -be made here. Whereas Shahristani’s 
account of the Mazdakites focuses on cosmogony and cosmology, 
Naubakhtfs and Maqdisl’s accounts of the Khurramis emphasize 
theology. Their Islamic character probably explains the almost com¬ 
plete absence of mythological information in them. Darkness, as a 
totally independent principle, is little spoken of, and Light as the divine 
principle is given prominence. This too may reflect a gradual, defensive 
response to Islamic monotheism as well as the spreading of the Neo¬ 
platonic notion of creation through emanation and the gradation of 
Light. 

On the ethical level, the accounts in our sources reveal two contra¬ 
dictions. One concerns worldly pleasures: on the one hand Mazdakites 
are said to have favoured asceticism; on the other they are depicted as 
Epicureans and hedonists. A tendency within Mazdakism to shun 
worldly pleasures cannot be denied. A reference to this is to be found 
in the Pahlavi Vendidad iv. 49, where Mazdak son of Bamdad is 
mentioned in a gloss as a heretic despot who imposed hunger on others 
but he himself ate fully. Shahristani (p. 193) quotes a report which 
confirms this ascetic aspect: “Mazdak commanded the killing of 
[tempted] souls ( anfus ) in order to release them from evil and from the 
admixture with Darkness.” And yet we are faced with other reports, 
notably by Ibn al-Nadim and Mas‘udi, which depict the Mazdakites as 
almost encouraged to satisfy their needs and enjoy the pleasures of life. 
1 believe that the contrasting attitudes are expressive of two opposite 
tendencies which must have developed within the faith. The founder 
of Mazdakism taught a pacifistic creed which prohibited the shedding 
of blood and infliction of harm on others; he admonished his followers 
to resist the temptation of the demons of greed, wrath, envy, vengeance, 
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and possessiveness, all agents of evil (Firdausi, p. 46), but allowed, at 
least for the bulk of believers, enjoyment of life in moderation and with¬ 
out competition and without causing suffering to others. While the 
common believers partook of the good things of life without guilt or 
inhibition, some of the £lite or possibly some factions gave themselves 
to self-denial as an expression of piety - a development also known in 
Islam and several other faiths. 

The other contrast concerns the wars in which some Mazdakites, 
notably Babak, were involved despite the prohibition against killing. 
Here Maqdisi has the answer for us from the Khurramis he had known: 
when a situation justifies insurrection, killing is also justified. We must 
assume that the circumstances of Kavad’s time, as already noted, turned 
the Mazdakites into militant sectaries and established a tradition of 
armed insurrection among them. 

The transformation of an ethical, pacifistic doctrine aimed at the 
salvation of souls into a friilitant ideology bent on correcting social 
injustice need not surprise us. We find another example of a similar 
transformation in the career of the Safavids, who moved from Sufi 
beginnings to an aggressive militancy in the course of the 15 th century, 
as circumstances demanded. 

Ibaba is mentioned by both Naubakhti and Maqdisi as a matter of 
course, but is clearly contradicted by the assertion of the Khurramis’ 
concern for cleanliness, honesty, 1 avoiding harm to others, and by the 
institutions of marriage and prayers among them. Obviously the Khur¬ 
ramis felt bound to honour their religious obligations, which, however, 
differed from those of the Muslims. 

We may add a word about Mazdakite saints. Apart from Bundos, 
Zardusht-i Khurragan, and Mazdak, our sources indicate a Sharvin in 
pre-Islamic times, whom according to Baghdadi (p. 161) and Isfara’ini 2 
the Khurramis placed above all prophets, and to whom they directed 
prayeTs and mourning dirges. He appears to have been one of the 
Mazdakite martyrs, possibly the andar^gar who according to Malalas 
and Theophanes led the Mazdakite church at the time of the massacre 
and was killed in the course of it. 3 

In Islamic times Abu Muslim figures among their spiritual leaders as 
an incarnation of the divine. The Mazdakite background of Abu 
Muslim has not been adequately probed. Apart from his exalted 

1 Cf. Narshakhi, p. 105. » In Flilgel, “Babek”, p. 533. 

* See Noldeke, Tabari, p. 462, n. 3; Christensen, p. 123. 
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position as a spiritual leader among practically all Mazdakite factions, 
the sect of Abumuslimiyya, which is sometimes a synonym of the Khur- 
ramdinis, 1 takes its name from him. This is not the place to explore his 
career, but there are many indications in our sources which point to his 
affiliation with the Mazdakites. If this affiliation docs not emerge more 
clearly from our sources it must be partly because of the tradition of 
dissimulation among the Mazdakites, 8 and partly on account of 
Abii Muslim’s concern for a universal appeal of his dawa. But among 
the Mazdakites themselves no ambiguity appears to have existed. His 
daughter Fatima, and his grandson Mahdi b. Firuz also figure among 
the Mazdakites’ saints, as we have seen. The Khurrami faction of 
Kudakiyya 8 apparently took its name from this Mahdi, who was called 
according to Nizam al-Mulk (p. 3 20) Kudak-i Dana (the Knowing Child). 
It appears that the Mazdakites while outwardly professing a form of 
extremist Shi'ism, acknowledged among themselves the “ imamate ” of 
AbG Muslim and his descendants. We are in the dark as to whom they 
considered as such before Abu Muslim or after his grandson. Later, 
however, they seem to have shifted their allegiance to Isma'Ili imams. 

Put together, the statements we have from Ibn al-Nadim, Firdausi, 
Shahristani, NaubakhtI, and Maqdisi give us a tolerably clear idea of 
the Mazdakite doctrine and its development. I believe however that we 
can go one step further; in other words there is yet another general 
source we can tap in order to increase our insight into the beliefs of the 
Mazdakites, and that is the accounts given of the early Batinis. As is well 
known, the Batini doctrine cannot claim a precise founder or a distinct 
beginning; it is equally well known that the Batini creed in its early, 
revolutionary form has altogether little to do with Islamic tenets; it is 
generally agreed that its doctrinal content represents beliefs and tradi¬ 
tions inherited from the pre-Islamic Middle East. On the specific source 
of such beliefs, however, there has been less agreement.* Perhaps it is 
true that the whole spectrum of Batini and affiliated sects cannot be 
attributed to a single source, and Persian as well as Syro-Babylonian 
gnostic traditions all contributed to it. But if one were to single out one 
source as the major contributor, it cannot but be the widely spread but 
carefully concealed religion of the Khurramis or Neo-Mazdakites. 
This is borne out not only by the close similarity of their teachings, but 
also by the testimony of our sources. 

1 See Ibn al-Nadim, p. 545. 

* See Baghdadi, pp. 161, 171, 177; Narshakhi, p. 105. 

3 Shahristani, pp. 132, 194. 

* See B. Lewis, pp. 19/!, 97, for a brief survey of opinions. 
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Nizam al-Mulk opens his long account of the Bating by saying 
(p. 257) that the one who started the sect was Mazdak, and continues 
with a detailed report on the Mazdakites as the precursors of the 
Bapnis. Blruni confirms that there was a close relationship between the 
Mazdakites, and the Bapnls, Zindlqs and Khurramis, 1 as does Mas'tidI, 
who asserts that Mazdak was the first among those who believed in 
“interpretation” and esoteric meanings (batin). 2 Baghdadi, who gives 
us a detailed and useful, if hostile, account of the Batinis, and who has 
obviously studied them, asserts (p. 171) that the Khurramis, who were 
Mazdakites, and the Batinis coalesced at the time of Babak (literally, 
“became a single hand”). Further he says that “The historians have 
mentioned that those who founded the Batini religion were the descend¬ 
ants of the Zoroastrians ( ntajus) and tended to the religion of their fore¬ 
fathers, but did not dare to express it for fear of the Muslim’s swords...” 
(ibid.). Of course Baghdadi is mistaken if he intends to relate the 
Batinis to the Zoroastrians; since there is no community of ideas between 
the two, but he is conscious of the pre-Islamic, Persian origin of the 
sect, and by majus he most probably means “Iranian”. 

Shahristani affirms the identity of the Batinis and Mazdakites clearly, 
when he says that the Batinis have different names in different regions 
and that they are called Batinis, Qarmatls and Mazdakites in Iraq. 5 
Sam'ani (f. 196a) subsumes the Khurramis under the Batinis. “Khur- 
rami, ” he says, “. . . pertains to a group of Batinis who are called Khur- 
ramdinis. ” And Ni?am al-Mulk, after a long account of Mazdakites and 
their Islamic off-shoots, concludes (p. 320) that “it must have become 
evident that the origin of the religion of Mazdak, Khurrama-dlns and 
Batinis, all three, is one”. Such assertions are very different from the 
vague attributions of the origin of the Batinis to some other source 
(e.g. in Baghdadi, p. 177, who quotes different views on their origin). 
Massignon, who favoured a Sabean origin, could not even decide 
whether one should understand by the Sabeans the people of Harran 
or the Mandaeans of southern Iraq 4 - so ambiguous are such attributions. 

Further we notice that among the earliest known Batini activists 
there is a preponderance of Persian mawati (Husain al-Ahwazi, Maim- 
mfin al-Qaddah, Dindan, Abu Sa'Id al-Jannabl, Ibn Zikrawaih, etc.), 
and the earliest centres of the Batini da'wa in Iran 5 are those regions 

1 Fuck, p. 79. 1 Tanbib, p. ioi. 

* P. 147; cf. pp. 132, i8j. It is noteworthy that Malatl (pp. z6fT) puts the Qarmatls and 
the Daikm (meaning Khurramis) together in one group and then gives a Batin! account of 
their beliefs. * “Karma^ians”. 

8 Maddung, “Isma'iHyya”, p. 198, ct>l. 1, 
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which are also identified by our sources as the centres of the Mazdakites. 
If we add the testimony of our sources to the close similarity of early 
Batini doctrine and that of the Khurramls and of the extreme Shtts, 
there should remain little doubt that the Mazdakites attempted to 
advance their views through the Batini movement and must have 
inspired many of its tenets; and that therefore it is legitimate to draw 
on Batini teachings in order to further our knowledge of Mazdakite 
beliefs. The early Batinis were in possession of a cosmological myth, 
according to which the divine imperative kim (be!) formed the two 
original principles of kiwi and qadar y female and male, respectively. The 
seven letters of KunI and Qadar (qdr) were considered to be the arche¬ 
types of the seven messenger prophets and their revelations. 1 From 
the two first principles came into being three spiritual powers, jadd 
(divine Glory or Fortune), fatb (Victory) and khtyal (Imagination, or 
Imaginatio Glorias according to H. Corbin), 2 corresponding to the three 
archangels Gabriel,' Michael and Israphel. Although we do not find 
this myth recorded for the Mazdakites or Khurramls, it appears to be a 
variant of that of two demiurgical deities proceeding from a supreme 
godhead. As to the three spiritual powers, Corbin has clearly shown 8 
their Iranian conceptual origin, particularly through the writings of 
Abu Ya‘qub Sijistani (ioth century), who translates jadd as bakbt 
(Fortune), another expression in this context for the Iranian farrah. 4 

Essential in the Batini teachings was the distinction between the out¬ 
ward or exoteric meaning ( %dhir ) of the revelation, which changes with 
every prophetic cycle, and the inward or esoteric meaning (batin), 
namely, the unchangeable truths concealed in the prophets’ revealed 
messages. The batin can be revealed through interpretation ( ta'wil) of 
the scriptures by divinely inspired imams to the properly initiated 
believers. The ta'wil “is often of a cabalistic nature relying on the 
mystical significance of letters and numbers”. 5 One hardly needs to 
stress the essential unity of these doctrines with those of the Khurramls. 

The cyclical hierohistory of the Batinis is based on the number seven. 
Each cycle is inaugurated by a messenger prophet, the batin of whose 
message is revealed by a legatee ( wast ) or fundament (asas) or imam. 
The seventh imam in each cycle rises to the rank of a messenger prophet 
(ndtiq) and begins a new cycle abrogating the law of the previous prophet. 
The seventh imam in Muhammad’s cycle is Muhammad b. Isma'il, who 

1 Ibid., p. 203, col. x. 8 Corbin, pp. 1041?. 8 Pp. 91 ff. 

4 Kitdb al-yandbi * in H. Corbin, Tribgie ismatlicnnt (Tehran-Paris, 1961), pp. 8ff. 

8 Madclung, ibid. 
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on his return as Mahdi or Qa’im will abrogate the law of Islam, fully 
revealing the ba$in of religion. 1 

We have taken note of ShahristanTs statements concerning the 
Mazdakites and the Khurramis. We may briefly consider his exposition 
of the “early” Batin! doctrine for comparison. 

In brief, according to ShahristanI (pp. 147H), the early Batinis (a/~ 
batinijyat al-qadtma) did not express themselves positively as to the 
nature and attributes of the Creator (al-bdri’), since this would imply 
likening him ( tasbbib ) to creatures. They would only say that he was 
God {Allah) of the two Opposites (j mutaqdbilabi ) and the creator of the 
two Adversaries {kbasmain) and the judge between them. 2 Here Shahri- 
stani continues with a Neoplatonic account of the cosmology, involving 
the origins of the Universal Intellect and the Universal Soul, the 
Elements and the Compounds, etc., which is not of particular interest 
to us in this context. In the latter part of his exposition he states that 
the prophetic cycles are bdsed on the number seven. Each new cycle 
constitutes a resurrection and does away with all obligations and cancels 
all traditions and laws of the previous cycle. The Great Resurrection 
{al-qiydmat al-htbra) occurs when the souls have succeeded in perfecting 
themselves and have reached the rank of the Intellect; at this time the 
spheres, the Elements and the Compounds dissolve, heaven is torn 
asunder, the stars are dispersed, the earth becomes non-earth and the 
sky is rolled up; people are called to account, and good and evil are 
distinguished. The particles of Truth ( ju^iyydt al-haqq) join the Uni¬ 
versal Soul and the particles of falsehood return to the false Satan. 3 
All obligations, customs, and laws on earth, adds ShahristanI, have a 
counterpart in the world above in the same way that the composition of 
letters and words corresponds to that of forms and bodies. Each letter 
has a counterpart in the world above which affects the souls in this 
world by its nature. The knowledge obtained from “words imparting 
authoritative knowledge” {al-kalimdt al-ta l Itmijya) is food for souls, in 
the same way that nourishment obtained from Compounds is food for 
bodies. 4 Drawing such correspondences was the way of the forebears 
of the Batinis {farfqa asldfibim ); they wrote books on it, and called people 

1 See Madelung, ibid., for a concise exposition of early Batin! doctrine, and idem, 

** Khaflabiyya”. 8 For the Zurvanitc implications of this doctrine cf. pp. 973 ff. 

8 A conclusion common to most dualistic doctrines. Here Satan obviously stands for the 
evil principle. 

4 Other BatinI sources, notably Abu Ya'qub Sijistani, Kitab al~yandbi', pp. 8ff, well illus- ' 
trate the Neoplatonic, letterist and esoteric aspects of the doctrine. 
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in every period to an imam who would have knowledge of these 
correspondences and would instruct the people. 1 

If we study the pre-Fatimid BatinI doctrine we will notice that with 
the exception of a Neoplatonic scheme of creation it agrees in all 
essentials with Shahristanfs report on Mazdakite doctrine, with belief 
in (i) an ineffable, remote supreme god; (2) two demiurgical, opposing 
deities; (3) a macrocosm corresponding to a mesocosm and a micro¬ 
cosm; (4) cabalistic interpretation of letters and numbers as the key to 
religious mysteries; and (5) esoteric knowledge as the essence of religion 
and redemption. From the KhurramI doctrine we have learnt that the 
Neo-Mazdakites, like the Batinis, also believed in cyclical periods of 
revelation and in an allegorical interpretation of the resurrection. 2 As to 
the Neoplatonic genesis of the universe, which obviously does not 
conform to a strictly dualistic notion of the world, it is no doubt a later 
modification of the dualistic cosmogony, intended for the more sophisti¬ 
cated believers. 8 The belief in the Day of Judgement on the part of the 
Batinis mentioned by Shahristanl appears, however, to be an exoteric 
one, meant only for the novices. 

Naturally we cannot be precise, given the state of our sources, about 
the development of the Mazdakite doctrine at various stages; nor can 
we be always certain how much of the BatinI and KhurramI beliefs can 
be safely attributed to the earlier stages of the faith. But, on the other 
hand, we cannot deny the endurance and continuity of Mazdakite 
concepts in the Islamic period under different guises; nor should 
we reject the Islamic forms of Mazdakism as a source of valuable 
information. 


CONCLUSION 

We may then chart the course of the Mazdakite movement as follows. 
Sometime in the course of the 5 th century, presumably during or soon 
after the reign of Bahram V, Zardusht Khurragan, a mobad or possibly 
a chief mobad of Fasa, began a reform movement in the Zoroastrian 
religion; he claimed to offer a correct interpretation of the Avesta. It 
is also possible that, claiming to be an incarnation of an earlier leader, 
he only renewed and elaborated a movement begun previously by one 
Bundos, who had resided in Rome for a while and who had come under 

1 Sec Madelung, “ Isma'iliyya ”, p. 203, for some other BatinI beliefs. 

* The Druzes of Lebanon share many of the beliefs common to the Mazdakites and the 
Batinis; see Wesendonk, “Die Religion der Druzen”, pp. J27ff. 

* Madelung, ibid., gives early 10th cent, as the date of its first appearance among the 
Batinis. 
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the influence of some gnostic religions there. The assigning of inner 
meanings to Zoroastrian scriptures early branded the followers of the 
movement as Zandlks. 

Zardusht’s interpretation of the Avesta disguised a set of beliefs, 
widely spread in late antiquity, which postulated a remote supreme 
deity and attributed the creation and management of the world to two 
demiurges. The forces which operated the universe were represented 
also in man, whose soul had a divine origin and longed to join the bliss¬ 
ful world above. This reunion could be achieved through acquiring 
the redemptive knowledge which was entrusted to chosen and inspired 
leaders, regarded as incarnations of the divine, whose succession 
constituted an uninterrupted chain of-revealed messages. The progress 
of this hierohistory was subject to cyclical renovations most probably 
based on the number seven. Men*s souls received their reward and 
punishment in this world through appropriate reincarnation, until 
such time as, cleansed of the taint of darkness, they could join the 
world of light. On the ethical plane, the founder of Mazdakism was the 
apostle of a religion of peace and justice; he preached the removal of 
suffering among men, caused by the tempting demons of Darkness, by 
removing the causes of competition and strife and by sharing the 
available means and resources in a spirit of equality and brotherly love; 
he exhorted against the accumulation of property and women, and 
urged the restraining of selfish desires as a means of helping the release 
of souls from the admixture imposed upon them by the forces of 
Darkness. 1 

We do not know how the movement fared between its inception and 
the time of Kavad. We may assume that it continued to attract 
followers through quiet missionary work, which prefigured the Batin! 
da‘.wa. During Peroz’s reign Iran was afflicted with a number of disasters, 
and when he was killed in 484, during a catastrophic war with the 
Hephthalites, Iran was facing formidable social, economic and political 
problems. The country had been weakened by successive wars and 
heavy taxation, and now was subjected to the humiliation of having to 
pay tribute to the Hephthalites, while territory was lost to the victors 
and much of the army destroyed. 

About this time the leadership of the sect passed to Mazdak son of 
Bamdad, a man of charisma and revolutionary temper, 2 deeply com¬ 
mitted to the notion of social justice and the welfare of the poor. Under 
1 Cf. ShahristanJ, p. 193. * Cf. Tha'alibi, p. 596. 
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his leadership the movement assumed a pronounced social colouring. 
Capitalizing on popular discontent, Mazdak questioned the enormous N 
privileges of the noble classes and the clergy. 1 He not only envisaged 
an egalitarian society, but as a man of action also planned to carry out 
his communistic ideas. The peasants, the artisans and the “have-nots”, 
in general, welcomed his teachings and flocked to his side. His move¬ 
ment was called that of “justice”.*(However, he did not include the 
slaves in his scheme, else our sources would not have missed the point 
as grounds for further invectives against him; cf. below, p. 1024). 

Whether any outside influence affected the formulation or the spread 
of the Mazdakite revolutionary attitude is hard to say; our sources are 
silent on the matter. E. J. Sittrcox entertained the possibility of some 
influences from China, on the basis of the similarity between a dialogue 
of the sage Mencius and the Emperor Hui of Wei about 320 b.c., and 
the dialogue that we find in the Shdb-ndma between Mazdak and Kavad. 3 
But this is no doubt too far-fetched, the relations with China having 
been rather tenuous. Far more to the point are the possible influences 
from the sect of Carpocratians, an eclectic, egalitarian sect which was 
founded in the 2nd century by the gnostic philosopher Carpocrates of 
Alexandria and continued as late as the 6th century. His followers 
venerated Zoroaster, Pythagoras and Plato among others, and “social 
justice” was central to their moral philosophy. 4 There are striking 
similarities between the Carpocratian and Mazdakite teachings; they 
both offered the same argument for the community of property and 
women, envisaged the same ideal society, and showed the same anti- 
nomian attitude towards religious laws. 5 We find again a parallel with 
Mazdakism in the Carpocratian belief in a remote supreme deity, un¬ 
concerned with the direction of the world, as well as in gnosis as the 
basis of salvation.® It is possible, therefore, that the Mazdakites bor¬ 
rowed some ideas from them either at the outset or in the course of their 
development. 

Kavad, a capable and ambitious king, but also a man of liberal 
tendencies and with a passion for justice, 7 who resented the restricting 

1 See above, p. 999, and Pigulevskaja, pp. 213 f. 

* '"Adliyya” or the like in Islamic sources; see Ibn Miskawaih i, p. 168; Ibn al-Balkhi, 
p. 84; cf. Ni?am aJ-Mulk, p. 297. 

* Primitive Civilisations n (London, 1894), pp. I28ff, a pud Klima, Mazdak, pp. 2o6ff. 

« See Liboron, pp. i6ff; and see Klima, Mazdak, pp. 209!!, for a relevant excerpt from 
Carpocratian writings. * Liboron, pp. 2jff. 

8 Ibid., pp. 2off. Instead of demiurges, however, the Carpocratians believed in a number 
of angels. » See 1021 n. 4 below. 
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power of the nobles and the Church, sided with Mazdak and accepted 
the movement's interpretation of the good religion. He promulgated a 
number of laws curtailing the privileges of the nobles and introducing 
unprecedented social reforms. 1 The king's support gave heart to the 
sectarians, and disturbances resulted from the Mazdakite mob attack¬ 
ing granaries, 2 storehouses, and the mansions of the affluent and their 
harems. The nobles reacted sharply and Kavad was deposed. 

When Kavad returned to the throne with the help of the Hephthalites 
and the assistance of some of the nobles inclined to Mazdakism, 3 he 
had been somewhat sobered and acted more cautiously; but there is no 
reason to believe that he had undergone a drastic change of heart. His 
acceptance of Mazdakism must haveBeen based on religious grounds, 4 * 
as much as anything else, and he presumably continued in his faith, 
even though the Mazdakites' excesses drove him gradually to agree to 
their restriction and finally to their suppression. 

Mazdak's end and the downhill and massacre of the Mazdakites have 
often been recounted with some element of fiction and fantasy. The 
Mazdakites were trying to ensure the succession of Kavus, the elder 
son of Kavad and a sympathizer, against Khusrau, Kavad's younger 
and favourite son. 6 Khusrau, who was supported by the Zoroastrian 
priesthood and anti-Mazdakite nobles, eventually persuaded the king 
to give in to his plans for putting down the sect. By this time the 
Mazdakite disruptions and possibly also Mazdakite mismanagement of 
common properties must have alienated many of their earlier sup¬ 
porters, and the desire for a return to law and order was probably 
spreading. Khusrau arranged for a typical religious debate in which the 
Mazdakite leader was foredoomed. Most sources mention a massacre of 
the Mazdakites in Ctesiphon, which apparently took place under Kavad 
in about 528 but was directed by Khusrau, who was now assuming de 

1 Procopius 1, p. j; Agathias nr, chap. 27, Firdausi, p. 57. 

* Cf. Firdausi, p. 43; Pigulevskaja, pp. 2iof. 

* Birunl (Ftick, p. 79) says that a number of high aristocrats and princes had become 
Mazdakites. Among these must be counted Kavad’s elder son, Kivtis, and SiySvash, who 
was appointed commander of the army after Kavid’s return. See Ndldeke, Tabari, p. 145, 
n.i; cf. N. V. Pigulevskaja, **Mazdakitskojc dvizenije”, Ixytjtijo Akademii nauk SSSR, 
serija istorii i filoeofii iv (Moscow, 1944), p. 177, apud Klima, Mazdak, pp. 1 ji, n. 30, 243, 
CL4. 

4 Tabari 1, p. 888, quotes from Husham b. Muhammad that “Kavad was a Zindiq (i.e., 
a Mazdakite); he manifested goodness and was reluctant to shed blood.” l.Iamza, pp. io6ff, 
says that Kavad’s kingdom came to an end because he was preoccupied with future life. 

Cf. Maqdisi in, p. 167, whose account derives from Tabari, and cf. Procopius 1. xi. - 

* According to Procopius 1. xi, Kavad hated Kivtls. 
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y<7f/o royal powers. The massacre must have been followed by a wave of 
persecutions in the provinces, repeated again at the beginning of 
Khusrau’s reign. The sect lost much of its following and strength, 
particularly since Khusrau combined his suppression of the Mazdakites 
with far-reaching social, administrative, and fiscal reforms, carried out 
with an iron hand. The sect went underground, but survived, particu¬ 
larly outside urban centres. 

With the Muslim conquest and the fall of the Sasanian state the 
Mazdakites resumed their activities. In the period of severe persecution 
under the late Sasanians the Mazdakites seem to have developed or 
refined a system of beliefs which we find later adopted also by the 
extremist Shi‘is. To their chagrin the Mazdakites found that the 
Umayyads were no less repressive than the Sasanians. In order to 
escape the wrath of the caliphs, and to obtain exemption from the poll 
tax (j\ya ) they mostly passed themselves off as Muslims, but sided with 
the ShHIs, who as legitimists represented the political opposition and 
the revolutionary wing of Islam. Shi'ism, originally an Arab claim to 
legitimacy, gradually became a refuge of the oppressed classes, mostly 
mawall, who brought with them a welter of new beliefs and ideas, 
inherited from the Iranian, Mesopotamian and Hellenistic past. In 
Iran, while the Zoroastrian landed gentry gradually adopted Sunnism 
and sided with the state, the Mazdakites embraced the revolutionary 
posture of the Kaisani Shi‘is and helped shape its doctrine. The Kaisani 
sect and its many derivative factions embody practically the same 
doctrinal views and represent the same outlook and attitudes that we 
find among the Khurramis on the one hand, and the early Batinis and 
Qarmatis on the other. The testimony of our sources, as well as the 
near identity of KhurramI and BatinI teachings, points to a Mazdakite 
line of development. 

The fall of the Umayyads was largely the result of the Kaisani da‘wa, 
which expressed the growing social and economic changes in the world 
of Islam. 1 The execution of Abii Muslim, whom the Nco-Mazdakites 
had held as their spiritual and political leader, proved a bitterly frustrat¬ 
ing event, but none of the religio-political movements which sprang up 
in its aftermath succeeded in redressing the situation. The ‘Abbasids 
took hold and the Mazdakites were driven underground again or 
forced to assimilate themselves to some Shi‘1 faction. By the time the 
movement of Babak failed in 837, a new focus and a new direction had 

1 Sec Lewis, pp. zjfi, 52, for a discussion of these changes and the ShTI connection. 
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appeared in the Shi‘1 world. The Kaisanis, who with the installation of 
the ‘Abbasids had in fact lost their raison d'etre, shifted their allegiance 
to the house of Isma'il b. Ja‘far, who with the help of some former 
Kaisanis and probably some disguised Mazdakites, took up a revolu¬ 
tionary stand and replaced the line of Muhammad ibn al-Hanafiyya as 
the torch-bearcrs of social protest and as representing the swollen 
ranks of the oppressed mawall. 1 It was only natural that the Mazdakites, 
destined, as it seems, always to be protesting against social injustice and 
suffcrii>g the harshness of the ruling circles, should channel their 
thoughts and efforts into shaping and strengthening the Batini move¬ 
ment. When the Isifia'lHs succeeded in North Africa and turned con¬ 
servative, the radical Batinis (Qarmatis) broke with them and continued 
the hard line. • ' * . 

Of the social programme and economic doctrine of the Mazdakites 
in Islamic times our sources generally say very little, as noted earlier. 
However, we seem to get'a glimpse of the social order inspired by the 
Mazdakite ideals in two reports. One, preserved in Nuwairi’s Nibayat 
al-Arab , is by Ibn Rizam (ioth cent.), a hostile source, who describes 
village colonies in the neighbourhood of Kvifa, founded by Hamdan 
Qarmat in the 9th century. According to Ibn Rizam, Hamdan, “having 
converted the inhabitants of some Iraqi villages to his doctrine..., 
imposed upon them ulfa (union), which consisted of collecting all their 
property in one place in order to enjoy it in common. The da*is chose 
in each village a trustworthy man, who was to receive all that the 
inhabitants of the village had by way of cattle, jewellery, furniture, etc. 
In return this manager supplied clothes to the naked, and satisfied all 
the other needs of the people, so that there were no longer any poor 
people among the sectaries. Everyone worked with diligence and 
emulation, in order to deserve high rank by the benefit he brought to 
the community.... When this institution was well established 
Hamdan Qarmat ordered the da‘Is to collect all the women one night, 
so that they might mix indiscriminately with all the men. For this, he 
said, was the perfection and the last degree of friendship and brother¬ 
hood.” 2 When Mas‘udl mentions 3 a village near Rayy exclusively 
inhabited by the Mazdakites, we may envisage a similar community, 
and assume that such communities had been set up by the Mazdakites 
under Kavad. Interestingly enough Nuwairi states 4 that when Hamdan 

1 Cf. Lewis, p. 24. • 

* Taken from Lewis, pp. 97 £F; cf. dc Gocje, Memoirt, pp. 27 ff; see Sylvestrc de Sacy, 
CLXxxvff for more detail. * Marij ni, p. 27. 4 Dc Sacy, op. cit., cxci. 
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had completely assured himself of the village community's obedience, 
then he presented to them the arguments taken from “the dualists”. 
Obviously only Mazdakites could have been meant. 

The other report is the well known description of Lahsa by Nasir-i 
Khusrau, the Isma*ill propagandist, poet, and traveller, who visited 
the city in 1049. According to him 1 the city was ruled by a council of 
six members, all disciples 8 of the former ruler Abu Sa‘Id (al-Jannabl), 
in a spirit of equity and justice. The citizens did not pay any taxes. If 
anyone became impoverished or incurred debt, he was helped until he 
became solvent. Anyone who owed money was asked to repay only the 
capital. If a foreign artisan came into Lahsa, the state would lend him 
money to establish himself.-If anyone's land or property suffered 
damage the state would help to restore it free of charge. There were 
mills which ground grain for the citizens without charge. As currency 
they used baskets of lead tokens; when a transaction took place, the 
required number of baskets was exchanged; no one would take the 
tokens out of the baskets. The people of Lahsa called themselves not 
Muslims but “Abu Sa‘idis”, Abu Sa‘id having called them away from 
Islam and to himself as the marja\ He had said that he would return. 
The rulers were to ensure that no dispute would occur among the 
citizens until his return. Even though the community admitted the 
prophethood of Muhammad there were no mosques, no prayers, no 
kbutbas and no Friday services. However, they would not prevent 
anyone who wished to say prayers. There was only one mosque, built 
at private cost by a Persian for the orthodox pilgrims. They never drank 
wine. The city had 20,000 men capable of bearing arms, and had 30,000 
negro slaves for agricultural work. Animals of all kinds were eaten at 
Lahsa. It should be noted that Bahrain and Hajar had been provinces 
of the Persian empire in Sasanian time and the population of the coastal 
areas had been largely Persian and Jewish. 3 

Thus we find that the Mazdakite ideas and precepts, far from dying 
out with Khusrau's stern measures, continued to live on in the Islamic 
period - no doubt with changes dictated by new circumstances - among 
the Khurramls and Qarmatis and the kindred movements associated 
with them. 

1 Sajar-nama (Berlin, 1922), pp. 

* Lit. “children”. As Lewis, pp. 44ff, 99, n. j, points out, spiritual descendants are 
meant. 

* See dc Goejc, Mbaoire, p. 36. 
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